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Wews and Wotes. 
SWAMI SARADANANDA IN AMERICA. 


Nhe Greenucte Schoul, alter two seasoun’ lectures, lias cone 
to occupy a place of its own. Lp ie not, inderd, a school in 
uny strivt sense of the word. Greenacre is a place of inspira- 
tieb, presenting the chum of woods und wide river-views, 
encouraging onedogrdlify and brlugiing one clos te nature, 
Tho principle of the achoal ix. penows ite method is less in- 
struction than litecchange of spirit und experience. Sytn- 
pathy Jethe word of fifa ne Greener. 

A the couference held in July luge, the deceures were 
grouped about the topics of Peace, Compurative Religions, 
Education, Home, the History of Man, Fvoluticn, Nature, 
Ave and Sociology. 

Tbe Study of comparative religions began with Mr. James's 
lecture on the Sch of July on the value of the wtady of 
religions. He suid that the chain which binds every creater 
of the uuiverse to every other human creature is religion. 
The present time has witnessed a ferment of interest in thix 
subject. A great imperns was given by Mux Muller's trans: 
lations, Oso the 7th Dr Janes lectured on the Origin ot 
Religions, and Mr, Janes on Chinese Theism. This was 
followed by a discourse on Vedautista by the Swami Siradi- 
nanda. : 

The first lecture of the Swimi Siradiuanda was listened 
to with great imterect In spite of the severe storm, about 
seventy persons wero present. Tho Hindu teacher hay the 
impassive: fascination of his race and, althongh this was his 
first public lectare inthe English tongue, he made himself 
beurd and uuderstood with grent clearnosa and force, His 
Uneme, ‘he Philosophy of the Vediuta,” though at first 
thought remote from common interest, was developed witb 
practical and pertinent application to popular thinking, The 
philosophy of the Vedinta aims to answer the great question, 
“What is that thing by learaing which we learn the whole 
truth 7” " Vedanta’ means tho latter part of the Vedas, or 
sacred Luoks of Hindu faith, But tho Vedas refer uot only 
tu these gvriptures, but to che sum of revealed knowledgo of 
Use past and tho future, The Hindu doctrine of inspiration 
bax ss rock of literal infailibility to go to pieces on, but 
ives room Tor all the light that may break forth from the 
FKucernal Word. : 

The Hindu thinks this knowledge (Veda—to know) is 
ewred inthe woiversal mind and is eternal. The Vedic 
liteewture is divided into two parts: one, the work 
portion, deals with ceremonials and is now extinct. The 
other, the knowledge portion, holds the Upanishads, and 
ieadhien that there are three principles~God, the soul and 
vee God is the ‘sum total of souls, the human soul is 
the maine eneuntioily an God, but appears dilfareut on account 
of uso. “She vyctes 
world and thought ary ercuted vut uf primal matter by cosmic 
coergy. This is not a creation out of nothing, for “ xome- 
thing cant Comm out of nothing,” und created things will 
involve again to Che primal thing. Our perceptions tske 
place rough the extern! orgnuy first aud then the nerve 
centres snd the neited, and the reaction from the central 
principle ptodoces perception, Bebind all this is a. back, 
ground of higher principle—prrusha—on which as on u 
werocn everything ix focused, aud which is unchangeable and 
absolute, while wind 1d body chauge. 

The thewy uf Karwais based on the-truth that the soul 
weternal sud fies nu beginning. Souls are not created but 
uppesr as outward uly ty iilusion.. In reality there is but 
one sonl, which wo tind by driving off ignorauce. If it be 
usked what is the utility ot this phi losophy, the auswer is that 
cucility is not the test of truth. Ignorance is the mother of sil 
misery, the evanescent cannot bring lseting happiness. It 
caunot enable mun lo realize union 10 present society, but it 
way strive to muke socicty compatible to ruise it up, ~All 
Societies are based on truths, never truths on socicties. - To 
the objection that this perfect existence would reduce us to 
the conditions of stocks and stones the auswer is that there 
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are more than two kinds of existence. thas above the 
conscious is n sUper-conscions EXislence, and it is to that, not 
to tha lawer nuconscivux existence, wo are directed. All 
fomudera of religions have climed their truth, not by argu- 
ment, bat by having scou, perceived, realized their trath; aod 
they luwe done thi, through this super-conscious existence 
‘The one theme of the Vedints is the search after this absolute 
sublime undivided existence. ‘Thou art that” is its bne ax. 
xertion, Whena spiritual director said to s pure disciple 
“Thon art chat,” he disciple ut first thought that be referrod 
to lus badly, hus found that lie bedy olengod, Agata the 
sume iruili waa repeated and the disciple thought bls mind 
might be incant. But that tov changed, And to bis further 
question the teachur suid: *Scurct: for yourecli; you are 
that.” Au inpurediscinle thinking the body was hitnsell 
went into all xorts of wickeduess. Onty a pure fife can 
receive the truth, nud xo there ix a fourfold mettod of practic 
including the quenching of ull desire, earthly or heavenly, le 
love good and Gad. not for happiness’ suke, but for their ows 
suke. to attain belief in God, to acquire concentration and te 
leera to iecemminate what is real. 

After an interesting discussion in which the profound prin- 
ciples were brougbt out with still more telling force, a letter 
was read trom Puofessor Max Maller. which is of such” value 
uid inierest that it should be preserved here. “ You ie 
working,” he wrote to Miss Farmer,“ for what all founders wud 
reformers of religion have been working, to make men and 
women fcel their divine brotherhood, and bring them to look 
on earth as butunother naine for heaven. The wise people 
will tell you that this is impossible, but no barm is dove by 
doing what seems impossible, Goethe used to say that ‘can 
is taken that trees should not grow into tho aky,' but 
the pine that tries to grow iuto the sky is none tho woret 
for it. That there should be oue flock and oue shepherd 
seems impossible now, but the very wish for it does good. 
partionlarly if.we learn to understand that the sbeep of 
other fiooks dud other shepherds ure not all black esheep. 
Aathe Brabmans say, ‘Lf the effort bas been muels and it 
docs not sncogeed, what blame is there’? Wo must team 
to wait, we muat have the conruge to do small things—thiu 
is tho true test and proof of faith” 

After this Mr. Dickerman spoke ou Ancicut Egypt. 

{he Swami aéradinsicda gave his second «dress on the morn- 
ing of the 9th; His hearers wero gatbered under a large pine 
troe'atsuine distance. from the usual assembly place, and thc 
teacher sat at its base. ‘Che quict shade, surrounded by light, 
the distant views ovoy land and wator, tho wind singing its 
monotone xs only fice can make it sing, the darksskinned, 
tinely cut face, all united to give a setting to the discourse 
tbut fitted pecatiarly with its calm, mysterious ‘meaning, 
The Americay paper continucs—"To follow the Orictutal 
mind into tbe realm of metaphysics: ig to the Oocidental like 
an etherval nwiroining lesson;’ ¥ 2 
a 


* 

“iho hen a native Lescher speak of 
Uivorice is itvlf a stimulus and — refreshment Uhe 
wind. ris like reading in the originul what cone lirst 
tacame familiar with through a translation. The familiar 
haya new.vitality, & power of mesaing inexpressilly potent, 
and an csventiat force when it comes dircct from = the 
spring. We sec one who has beon through tho severe course 
of xpeculative. disciplino required of Hindou.teachors, is him. 
self the hest exponcut of its significance, one who, with the 
confidence and nesurauce of the adept, not so much argues ax 
doclares his faith.” ho Swami that day claimed that the Yuga 
discipline was necessary, na a science Is necessary to the at- 
taininont of truth. Its expcrimoutal evidence in fairness 
should bestadied. through genuine and nodoubted instancus, 
Lefore it is doubted because of impostors. It has’. jts mira- 
cles, its fruits of sainthood, that cunnot be gaiusnid.y: And its 
mothod of training for the attainment. of the perfoo, tho go- 
called supert-conecions, existence deserves to be k ed just 
as in any of our sciences, in chemistry and astronomy, prelim- 
inary rules of practice have to be faithfally learnod and ob- 
seryed before its end will be obtaincl. ee 
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Mews and Motes.—(Continued.) 


‘rhe method of attaining this existence may it some cases 
cover but a short time. It is supposcd that some souls have 
in previous existence had such training that their lesson in 
this may be quickly learned. Some have finished it in a few 
days, one in three days, but in any cuse a faithful continuance 
will bring the resnte. and the longest time necessary ix twelve 
years. ts steps involve training not alien to what in com- 
moi life brings see ss. Te requires concentration so that 
the mind is entirely in the control of its possessor; and this is 
euly another way of saying what a wise teacher seid of the?* 
educated man—that he was an cdueated mau who could take 
lis mind between bis thumh and finger and oske is do his 
will, 

In discoursing on Taoisrn Mr. James explained that repose 
was its watchword. “Mr. Jehungie D. Cole of Hombay  ex- 
ponnded the religion of Zovonster. ‘lo call the Parsces fire- 
worshippers is to misunderstand their belief. ‘Phey regar 
lire ag a symbol of ervative energy. ‘The lecturer chs ith 
the following prayerof Zoroaster, “ May Ahora Mazda, then, 
ontofhts rich store grant unity and immortality with his 
righteousness and power, long life, the full enjoyment of the 
good fife to all who are faithful cohim in word and deed.” 

The 9th of July was signales-:d by Dean Robinson's pro- 
found study of religious Unity. He opened with a fine 
statement of the nature of peace. “Phe essential unity of all 
religions is summed up in the statement that kuowledge is not 
only power, but peace, producing the universal concord through 
which the created and uncreated become forever one. The 
Rev. Mr. Jameg completed lis survey of the philosophy of 
Gaotze. Dr. Junescontinued his class work in thecarly history 
of religions, studying the nature of Fetichism, which is also s 
child-like effore toward a scientific explanation of the uni- 
verse. A Japanese student. of Buddhism, Mr. Nakamura 
read an essay on Buddhism, 

The clase work on the morning of the 10th instant included 
the disenssion of the cthics of the Vediinta philosophy by the 
Swami Sfradananda, ‘I'he week's study of.ethaic religions was 
closed with Rev. Dr. Guthric's fecturo in the afternoon onthe 
Central Doctrine of Christianity. 

On the evening of the 12th of July, Rev. Mr. Goodwin of 

~ Hngtend apoke on Buddha. He defended Buddhism from the 
charge of materalism on the ground that the absence of 
the mention of God und Soul itr Buddha’s teaching proved 
rather that Buddha felt the incompetency °of the human mind 
to grasp the Infinite. 

On the afternoon of Sunduy the 13th instant, Rey. Helen 
Andersgn,_ of Boston, minister’ of the Church of the Higher 
Cjfe, spoke to a Targe audience upon the “ Christ Ideal.” That 
light which lighteth every nian that cometh into the world will 
shine throngh us if we remove obstructions and become 
receptive to its silent penetrative influence. 

On Monday afternoon the philosophy of Pustslozzi was 
interpreted by Mr. Batterworth. Ou the tablet erceted ta bis 
incmory stand these words : 

Benefactor of the poor at Neuchof, 
Father of orpliaus at Stans, 
Founder of the Public School at Herthond. 
Educator of humanity at Svesdon, 
All for athers—for himself, nathing. 
After a few well-chosen words of thanks from Miss Farmer, 
» sume charming musie Srom three charming young girls form- 
cd a fitting clase to lecture and introduction to the first 
mecting of the class interested in learning of Rev. Mrs. Van 
Anderson of tho Christ life. ‘The rain fell softly ou the tent 
roof as her earnest voice spoke of human capacity to alpre- 
hond traths, of Jesus standing before ux as the human life 
manifesting God. of our need to xtndy his life and to find in 
lus life the tissory of our own. As shee grew tuore eloquent 
in ber personat appeal to the larger self which displaces the 
loseer and the soul consciousness, the God consciousness 
which may, if we will, put down the self of grief, of anger 
wud of sclfishness, the win burst from the clouds and touched 


the river as if in the assent of a henediction.—Abetracted from 
Nnerican papers. 
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a A-writorin the Boston Meening Transcript under date July 1+, 
says, “ ‘Ihe S i Sariidanaida Of India continues his study 
classes under the pines. Yesterday ho spoke of the Pranh- 
yAma, which is the control of the préndé or primordia! enorgy 
which is manifesting itself in everything and evolving ali 
this manifold universe by its action upon the primordial 
matter,the ddisa. This evening the Swami will form and 
instruct @ class in Raja Yoga practice at hix tent; and if the 
secret of his screne and beanciful eatuiness of gaze and man: 
ner can be taught to the restless West. it will be a lesson 
well worth the learning.” 


Swami Viveka nanda.—We hear thyt, Swami Vivekananda 
is to attened the Fthival Conference to tre held at Zurich. He 
leaves Switzerland for Kicl, Germany. to pay a visit to Prot 


Deussen who has invited the Swami. 


The Prabuddha Bhavata Yedanta Library Series, 
Lectures on Gnana-Yoga 


BY 
Swami Vivekananda, 


The name of Swami Vivekananda has become familias 
to all; and by his unselfish work in Engtand nd America 
he has placed beforo the whole world his views on Retip- 
jon in general and Vedanta and Hindulsm in partien- 
lav. His lectures on Karma-~-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga ani 
Raja-Yoga have already been published, but no attempt 
was made till now to bring together his views on Gnana- 
Yoga, the most important of all, inasmuch as it is the 
very acme of the Vedanta philosophy. That attempt has 
now been made, with the result that twenty of his lectures 
on the different topics coonected with Gnana-Yoga, 
have been brought together for the first time in a book 
form. These lectures cover nearly the whole ground of 
Vedanta, Theoretical and Practical, and give the gist of 
tbe oldest, most important and most authoritative of our 
Upanishads in a language thoroughly his own and 
singularly terse and spirited, and, according to a great 
practical Vedantin, per‘ectiy faithful to the original 
anthorities. Such of his critics as call his views “ Neo- 
Hindutem,” “ Vedalers-Vedantism,” &e., will be immensely 
benefited by perusing these lectures, for they will Boon 
learn that the Swami’s views do not differ in any respect 
from the grand practicn! teachings of the Upanishads ; 
and that when one calls his views Neo-Hindnism, one 
simply botrays an igtorance or only a partial knowledge 
of them, which these lectures are sure to dispel. 

The book should be in the hands of every true son of 
India aud of every one interested in Religion in general, 
as these lectures shod a wonderful tight on the many 
intricate Problems of Lifeand show the grand ‘harmony 
that exists between the different religions of the world, : 

The book is printed on thick paper, 50!bs. Donble Demy 

8 vo. (360 pages) and neatly bound in Calico. , 
Price Rs. 2-8-0. 
Apply to— 
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Wylapore, Madras. 
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“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest.”—Tai!. Opa. II. 1.1. 
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“Wibat is Wedanta 2” 


A Curistian Missionary remarks, “ Whatis Vedanta? 
One man gives one answer and another a different one. 
It seems to me tobe aname to conjure with and no 
niore, Vedanta is usually regarded as pure pantheism ; 
hut the modern use of the term is different. What do 
the promoters of ‘ Awakened India’ mean by it ?” 

From the above remarks, it is seen what an amount 
of confusion exists in regard to the proper defini. 
tion and ‘scope of the philosophy which goes by the 
name of Veddnta. This confusion is not confined to 
our Christian brethren atone, but it also extends to some 
of the highty, intelligent and learned Sanskrit scholars, 
Eastern and Western alike. 

These scholars are learned in the sense that they have 
devoted their whole life-time in trying to have only an in- 
tellectual grasp of the subject, but never had any practical 
experience or realization in life of the great truths taught 
in it. Truly, it may be said, “Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and the prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” While these scholars thus differ from 
one another in the understanding of the subject, it is 
pleasant to see that thereis no material difference among 
the teachings of the great teachers of humanity, who 
having realised those truths in practical life each in his 
uwn way, -have given expression to the same truths 
but in'a manner suited to the condition of the people 
among whom they lived. Mere learning is one thing 
und practical realization is another. Those only who 
have. striven to learn these truths from practical tea. 
chers—who are still to be found in fair numbers in 
this pre-eminently religious country—have not failed to 
see clearly for themselves the subtimity of the Vedintic 
teachings. 

Roughly speaking, the students of the Ved4nta may be 
said to be of three kinds. First, those who undertake 
the study of the Ved4nta with a view to realize 


for themselves the ‘ grand truth," the “ unity” underly- 
ing the incessantly changing and unreal phenomena of 
this world, and thus get liberation or salvation. They 
seek for themselves a practical guide or guru, and 
devote their whole life to attaining that realisation by 
constantly listening tothe teachings of the guru(Sravana), 
by pondering over the truths heard (manana) and finally 
by striving to realise those truths by means of constant 
meditation according to the methods taught by the gure 
(Midhidhydsana). Such sincere persons are calied “ Afu- 
mukshus", and they will sooner or later get at the truth; 
and it is for them alone that Ved4ntic works really exist. 
Among such Mumukshus there never has been any 
material difference in opinion as regards the teachings 
of the Vedanta; whereas, among those who have tried 
to learn it from hooks, there ever has been a disagree- 
Ment even on some fundamental point or another con- 
nected with the subject. It is the same with respect 
to. Christianity or any other religidn. For instance, 
where'men have tried to learn religion froin books and 
scholars as in Protestant countries, the only result tias 
been the creation of innumerable sects; on the other 
hand, where religion is acquired from practical teachers 
and saints as in Roman Catholic countries, there has 
been unity. That is why among the Roman Catholics 
the Jay people are not allowed to read their scriptures, 
and that is why in Ved4ntic works very gceat stress has 
been faid on Sravanam or hearing a gucu’s teachings 
rather than on the reading of those works, 

The second class of students are those who under- 
take the study for making a livelihood, or for earning 
“name and fame”, or as an intellectual recreation. Itisto 


this class that the generality of Vedantic scholars helong. 


They have tried to get onty an intellectual grasp of the 
subject, and their knowledge though vast is more or less 
misty. They generally lose themselvesin vsin disputa- 
tions or learned discourses, and very rarely get at the 
truth. We may well say with the great Tamil poet, 
philosopher and saint, TAymAnavar, ‘' Blessed are the 
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ignorant. For, what shall we say of our plight, Who are 
learned and yet know not the truth? Learning is so 
mighty that if any one were to lay great stress on the 
importance of gudua ar knowledge (for salvation), we 
can establish, on the contrary, that karma (rituals) alone 
is all-important, and vice versd, Again, if a great San- 
ske scholar comes (for discussion), we silence bim 
with any amount of quotations from Tamil literature, 
and similarly if one clever in’ Tamil literature were to 
come, we shut him uo by citing a few stanzas in 
Sanskrit. But, can this learning, oh Lord! which en- 
ables us to confound and silence all, can this tearning 
lead us to salvation ?” 

Lastly, come those that study the Vedsdnts with the 
mere idea of criticising its teachings. They only look 
atthe apparent superlicial discrepancies that are met 
with at the outset, and condemn ‘the whole system. 
From them the truths of the Vedanta will ever remain 
bidden; for, they only see in it what they wish to see, 
and hence make no progress in understanding the deeper 
truths. It is only such persons that criticise the 
Vedanta so freely; and, generally speaking, the greater 
the ignorance of the subject, the louder and more inci- 
sive ig the criticism. To this class of students belong 
some of our Christian brethren, a specimen -of whose 
Criticisms on that gem of books, The Bbagavadgtta, 
—one of the authoritative works on the Vedanta—can be 
had at any Christian Tract Depot. That is why the 
Vedanta is a stumbting block to many of ur Christian 
Missionaries and our Social Reform friends. Therefore, 
the only way they can understand the Vedanta is to 
approach it with a sympathetic attitude, find out ihe 
best practical examples of its votaries—who are for- 
tunately not very rare—and learn from them the 
truth, getting the doubts that may arise cleared by 
free discussion. The necessity for such a teacher and 
gvide will be obvious when one considers, how, in 
spite of the simplicity and lucidity of the language of 
these Vedintic works, there is such a misconception 
of the ideas expressed. Take, for instance, the idea of 
Renunciation of thix world as the surest way to salvation. 
A .fiteral understanding of tbe principle has evoked 
many a criticism, and led many to doubt the soundness 
of the principle, Many are the bomes that have been 
rendered desolate by this blunder about renunciation. 
But from the very early times the great teachers of 
humanity bave warned mankind against this physical re- 
nunciation (Vide Pitfalls in the Vedania in the second 
issue of this journal). Az Swami Vivekananda says, 
“Tee Vedanta teaches that the world should be 
renovaced but not on that account abandoned. To 
tive in the world and not be of it is the true test of 
renunciation,” With the above remarks as to the 
course one has to pursue in trying to understand the 
truths of any religion, we may pess on, to the con- 
sideration of the question. ‘* What is Veddnta ?" 


The Vedanta is the philosophy contained ip the Upa- 
nishads, The Brahma Satras and the;BhaphVadgita. 
These three are called the Prasthdnatrayasas or the three 
tegs on which that philosophy rests. tt is known as the 
Vedanta, because it claims to be the end of the Vedas. 


The Vedas used in the broadest sense mean know- 
ledge; and knowledge is infinite and eternal, and no fimit 
can be set to itin this eternally mysterious and infinite 
world. So are the Vedas infinite and eternal, They com. 
prise all that has hitherto been knewn, as welias all that 
may hereafter hecome known, [na restricted sense, the 
term is used to denote spiritual knowledge, as in spiritual 
knowledge all other knowledge is fulfilled; and hence 
also it is applied ty the Hindu Scriptures, which contaia 
the essence of all knowledge. 


All the inspired outpour- 
ings ol sages uncient and 


modern. all the Bibles, 
Zendavastas, Dhammapadas and Koran yet given to 
humanity, as well as all the atts and sciences are.in- 
cluded in the terin Vedas; and the Christs, Bud- 
dhas and Sankaras of the future can speak nothing but 
the Vedas, As has been observed by Swami Vivekananda, 
“The Vedas are without beginning and without end, It 
may sound ludicrous how a book can be without begin- 
ning orend. But by the Vedas no books are meant. 
They mean the accumulated treasury of spiritual laws 
discovered by different persons in different times. Just 
as the law Of gravitation existed before its discovery 
and would exist if all humanity forgot it, so itis with 
the laws that govern the spiritual world; the moral, 
ethical and spiritual relation between soul and soul, and 
between individual spirits and the Father of all spirits, 
were there before their discovery, and will remain even 
if we forgot them.” In other words, itis the accu- 
mulated experience of ages handed down to posterity 
in all climes and in all ages. That these experiences 
differ according to surrounding circumstances too varied 
and too numerous to mention, ought tn be conceded by 
every thinking person; andthe Vedas inctude all these 
varied experiences or knowledge. And Vedanta means 
the end of knowledge. 


Here pethaps it may be asked, ‘(If tha Vedas 
denote the unlimited fund of -knowledge, as it is 
said to be, is it not rather surprising that a certain 
phitosophy. should claim to be the end of this seemingly 
endless Vedas ?” The contradiction however is only 
apparent. All knowledge is of two kinds: the one con- 
cerns itself with the outward properties or attributes of 
things as perceived hy the senses and the intellect, 
the knowledge of the Phenomenon ; and the other deals 
with the inner nature, the underlying reality or the es- 
sence of things—the Noumenon, “The former will ever 
remain imperfect, as, in proportion to the advances made 
in various Sciences which have been dealing with the 
knowledge of this phenomenal aspect of this world, the 
unknown has not only been receding furtherand furtber 
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but has also been growing bigger and bigger. We 
analyse water, and find itis made up of oxygen and 


hydrogen ; but what is oxygen and what is hydrogen: 


who can say P Where there was one thing unknown be- 
fore, there are two things now; and the mystery of 
nature has got thickened instead of being solved 


“Neil after veil will lift--but there must Se 
Veil upon veil behind ” 


The man of science is asx wise to-day as he was 
centuries ago as regards the great protlems of fife and 
existence. Science examines the world with a frantic 
eagerness but does not get atthe bottom; it furiously 
knocks itself against a barrier beyond which it cannot 
go. 

If, however, instead of looking at the phenomenal 
aspect of things, we proceed to examine their inner 
nature—the aoumenon, we find that all the differences 
in the world are differences of ‘‘ time, space and causa- 
lity,” or of * names and forms " (dma and riipa) ; and 
that these “names and lJorms" or “time, space and 
causality.” are, deeply’ considered, but forms of the 
mind, #.¢., appearances are pictures projected by the 
miod ; and that where the mind is subdued and at rest, 
the inner unity, the ultimate substratum of this pheno- 
minal universe reveals itself This common unity, this 
underlying essence is God, timeless, spaceless, and 
causeless ; and the world fram this standpoint is noth- 
ing but tiod manifesting Himself in different names and 
forms. There is not 2n atom outside Him. “In Him the 
world lives, moves, and has its being.” “ He is the wise 
tan who sees everything in God and God in every- 
thing.” 

Thig is objected toon the ground that itis Pan- 
theism. We say it is not, For, Pantheism is defined 
as ‘the doctrine that the universe taken or conceived 
of asa whole is God, or the doctrine that there is no 
God but ‘the combined forces and which are 
manifested in the existing universe.” It is plain that 
the Vedanta never denies the existence of God: for. it 
emphatically asserts that that there is but One Existence, 
which is God. Nor does it say that the combined forces 
and laws which are manifested in the existing universe 
gotomake up the conception God. Then what does 
the Vedanta mean, when it says that we should see God 
in everything? It means that if we calmly analyse this 
phenomenal world, we see that all the differences io the 
world are resolvable into differences of name and form 
only, or, as it has been termed in Europe, differences of 
“time, space and causality.” If from any object we 
take away the name and form, what remains is the inner 
essence or ceality. “Ttis the Atman beyond all,” as 
SwAmi Vivekananda eloquently puts it. ‘the infinite, 
beyond the known, beyond the knowable; in and through 
That we see this universe. Ie is the only reality It is 
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this table; It isthe audience before me; It is the wall; 
It is everything, meénus the name and form. Take the 
form of the table, take away the name; what remaine 
is that It. ®© © © It. is the name, and form that 
make the difference. It ts the name, the form, the 
body, which are material, and they make all this differ- 
ence. If you take offthese two differences,of name 
and form, the whole universe is one. There are no two, 
no three, but one everywhere. Out of this one Infinite 
Existence all these are manifested through name and 
form." The same idea is expressed even more lucidiy 
when he says, ‘‘ There is but One unit Existence, and 
that One is appearing as manifold. This Self, or Soul, 
or Substance, is all that exists in the universe. That 
Sel¥, or Substance, or Soul, is, in the language of non- 
dualism, the Brahman, appearing ta te manifold hy the 
interposition of name and form. Look at the waves in 
the sea. Not one wave is different fromthe sea, but 
what ‘makes the wave apparently differ? Name and 


- form; the form of the wave, and the name which we 


give to it, ‘wave.’ That is what makes it differ from 
the sea. When name and form go, it isthe same sea. 
Who can make any difference between the wave and the 
sea? So this whole universe is that One unit Existence ; 
name and form have created all these various differences.” 
So long as one’s attention is fixed on the outer attributes 
of matter, upon the changes brought about by name 
and form; one cannot see the inner essence But the 
moment one’s attention is turned from this heteroge- 
neous world of names and forms to the sinner essence, 
one sees and ought to see God in everything ; for God 
is that inner essence of all existing things. We must 
remember that the Vedanta does not sayj Mor instance, 
thatthe tree we see before us is God. So long, of 
course, as we look upon the tree ‘as tree, it is nathing 
more than a tree; but when we dive deep, leaving the 
name and form behind, and try to cealize the inner 
essence of the tree, we see nothing but God. And that 
is what the Vedanta, means when it asks us to see God 
in everything. The difference netween the Vedanta 
and Pantheism may be thus summed up: According to 
Pantheism, God is the sum or totality of phenomena ; 
while, according to the Vedanta, God is the underlying 
essence Of phenomena—which are but the cesult of 
name and form. superimposed upon the essence. 
Therefore, of the two kinds of knowledge,—of the phe- 
nomena and the noumenon—that which finds the world, 
the whole existence in its essence to be God is wisdom— 
the true knowledge, which is itself the end of all other 
knowledge ; for, ‘‘ when we know Him all the world is 
known.” Though the knowledge of the outer pheno- 
menal world is ever on the increase, and though this 
kaowledge may be a great help in attaining to the true 
knowledge, yet all men have, at some time or other, 
ta Bad out that such kuowledge can never become per- 
fect, and, that to reach the truth that can satisfy the heart, 


they have to pass beyond sppearances, beyond names 
and forms. In other words, knowledge can have cest 
only in wisdom (Gadaa) ; and a person is said to have 
attained the end of knowledge, when he has attained the 
realisation of his own Sell, or found the end of ali know- 
ledge in wisdom, 

Few men, however, perceive this ; and fewer still have 
the requisite courage to overcome the mind which pre- 
sents this terrible dream-vision of an infinitely differensi- 
ated world. They are therefore content to carry on 
their traffic in the phenomenal world. Unable to seek 
wisdom, they pursue knowledge. Though the majority 
no doubt are ever seeking knowledge, yet there are a 
few who have found its end in wisdom. 

Thus we see that the Vedanta is really the end ot 
knowledge—wisdom, as it professes to be; lor its greatest 
triumph is that it dives beneath the vision of names 
and forms, and reveals the inner essence of the universe 
as God, thereby unfolding at one stretch the full 
Meaning of the universe. It is therefore supreme 
knowledge or wisdom, and richly deserves the name. 

Haviag thus briefly given the definition and scope 
of the Vedanta in its Adwaitn Aspect, we are content 
to draw the attention of our readers to the lecture on 
“ Atman" by Swami Vivekdnanda teprinted elsewhere 

in’ this issue, foc the explanations of some of the salient 

points of the three steps (Dwaita, Visishtadwaita and 
Adwaita) which Indian religious thought has taken 
in regard to God, soul and sin. 


A nandagirieParamabansa. 


Ty the Himalayas—at Hrishikes—where the Chandra- 
bhaga flows into the Ganges—there isa shrine dedicated to 
Chandramouliiwara. This shrine, which is a work of art 
in that expanse of nature's beauty and sublimity, has a 
terrace on which sat a young man of about twenty-three 
years of age surrounded by a large circle of Sanydsis many 
of whom were much older than he .was. They were all ex- 
tremely attentive. He was discoursiug on the merits of the 
Karma Yoga portivn of the Bhugavadgitd. tn thoassembly 
thare was an elderly lady whv was intently gazing ov the 
face of the youthful sage, and a few paces from the Indy sat 
an elderly gentleman who was gazing on the yoang Sunyd- 
sin with equal attention, It was about eight in the morning. 
The sun waa struggling up the heavens, which. were enve- 
Joped iu one of those thick mists which from time to time 
take possession of those mountainous regions and add to 
their naturally weird appearance. The Ganges flowed with 
a copious tide aud with that rapidity which more than in 
any other place characterizea the river at Hrishikes. “Who 
ie this youthful sage?” asked a pilgrim of a Sédbu or 
aucborite close by. The Sadbu repiied—“Do you not 
know Puramabamsa aA’nandagiri, whom all the world 
knows ?” The pilgriu: apologized for his ignorauce and the 
Sidhu proceeded an follows :—“ Ina city of great political 
importence in North-western India there ie a family of 
great affluence aud power. This faiuily was representsd 
by a lady und gentleman of exceptionally good charnc- 
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ter. Thoy had no issue till ck fea paswed their fortieth 
year. ‘Then an vuly sun was born. He was educated in 
Sunskrit. Great cute was bestowed on hid education, All 
that perontal attention aud tenderness coukt de, coupled 
with wealth and influence, was done. Tho young inan deve. 
luped into « great scholar. lu Sdhitya (literature), Tarke 
(Logic), fini wsa (one of the dursanas or systems of philu- 
sopliy), Mediate (the aystem of philosophy Chal. ceaches the 
ultimate ait of the Vedns) and the various Kalas (ares) aid 
Vidyas (sciences) he became un adept, At the xame tine 
the young mun acquired the habit of thinkeus as much as 
practicable abuat things aud saying what he wishre to 
sity in ns few words as possible. He was extremely court 
ous tw people, and bis simpathy with those who were in 
distress was unbounded. Many were the instances in 
whieh he gave away the very clothing he wove to relieve 
the poor aud helpless. The animals of the localits 
which he tived, had thei own share of his bounty. Dc. 
cats, birds of various kinds-~all had their dainties given 
to them from time tu time by Swayambha—for that was 
the pet name by which he was known among bie friends 
and relations. Finding that Swayambhi was» deeply 
meditative cha:acter and that, though o man of very few 
worda, yet, he spoke always to the point and as lucidty a< 
one could do, the learned flocked round him, The poor 
among the learned—for the puor among the learned aud 
the issueless among the wealthy are proverbially nutneroas 
—foand in him a liberal patron, Swayambha bad attain- 
ed his twentieth year, His parents grew anxious about 
his marringe. For three years thereafter they went abut 
secking for a bride. One was found, who suited Swayam- 
bha in every respect. Finally the parents of Swayambhi 
viaited the parents of the wouid-be tide to fix the day for 
the wedding and make ull the preliminary arrangement» 
in the matter. There were great rejoicings about the 
coming marriage at the bride's quarters, for the bride's 
parents were equally wealthy and powerful an the bride- 
groom’s. After settling the day of the wedding, the pa- 
yents of Swayambha returned to their city. hen they 
approached their munsion they found Swayambbh seated 
on the outer verandah of the house, with a tonsared head 
and u piece of Kashayu or ochre-coloured garments rouid 
his loins. The surrow of his parents cun be easily ima- 
gined. ‘Their son hid become u Sanydsin or anohorite 
renouncing completely the pleasures of the world, aul 
bidding a final adieu to itx concerns was evidently pre- 
paring to depurt from the pavental mansion, * Alos, 
what have vou done, child!’ said the parents in accents of 
bitter grief. ‘1 have done what Imay have to do late: 
on in lifesome day—1} have simply taken time by the fure 
lock. J shall go to thy HimAlayas and spend the remain- 
ing days of my life in the service of my god.’ So eayiny 
Swyambba got up, aud walked out of the abode, ‘Wr 
son, yet a minute,’ said the parenta, ‘till we follow you 
to your abode in the Himalayas, wherever that may be- 
life withont you will be no life at all to us.’ Swayaubiu’- 
parents did as they said. They made instant arranz- 
mente about their worldly nDuirs ; aud leaving them to the 
care of trustworthy agents, accompanied their son lo this 
place where the Chandrabhitge meets the Ganges. Yonder 
you seea circle of hute—they have been got up at the. 
expense of Swayainbhit's pursnts for the uee of the 
auchorites that visit the sacred spot from time to time 
Swayambi.d’s merits as a devotes aud philosopher have 
ecquired for him the mune of fnandagiri-Paramahamn<:. 
Very old men have fallen at bis feet, with tears in 
their eyes, on hearing the words of wisdom that full 
frow his lips. Maharajahs have visitsd him from time to 
time in the period that he lias been here, and stood befur: 
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him with folded bands listening to his discourses on the 
Gité and othee works relating to the Uttarasénitimea. 
‘Che wenlthy and the poot are received here with equal 
attention, and many nye tie instances in which the wealthy 
have Offered toshare their wealth with the poor after 
they had been ia the company of the Paremahamsn for a 
few days. Many are the instances in which wealthy meu 
have become anchorites xfter visiting the Paramahamsn. 
This Paramah sansa nenedlay slike a messenger from 
heaven aiong as. His greatness is inscrutable 1. so cone 
eluded the sage, Ky word of bis scemed to be true, 
The mouttaius arvund, in sileat veneration, secined Lo say, 
* Grent is Paramaliunsa Ynandegird of [prishikes £° 
Yo V. Ramwaswase Rass, 
Bar ate Lave, 


An Aid to Right Thought. 


“ Always and always higher, from the theons 
Tatwtess and witless, lead bis feet ari 
© Life's perils and perplesitios aman, 
To the white eontre of the xavred heht.” 


Procies, Preyer to ler teser. 


It is a very natnral and decpexeated feeling to desire, hy 
external act or repeated words, to iupress upon the anind 
the relative importance of a future. bife and te: high 
wisdom af trying to realise its secrets. 

All the rituals of all the religiuns of the world are bat 
an oxemplification of this. = 

The student of practical Vedintisw may think that he 
las passed boyond these things, and that Ie is now in 
possession of a motive power that can never alter; never- 
theleas, such aids to right thioking ‘cannot always be put 
asido in the earlier stages. For, indeed, whe dues nat feel 
the impossibility of always keeping the h itits highest 
pitch of enthustastic devotion, and the will xt its maximum 
of determined energy ¥ There must be moments of weari- 
eas when tho heurt grows despundent aul the epirit 
droops, and when any ceremonial would be readily accept- 
od‘and performed as a help to resture the dying energy. 

With the knowledge that there exixt in nature more 
subtle foros than the ordinary maneis cognisant of, the 
stadent may even be tempred to fancy that there are 
incantations of power which might save him the tmuble 
in restoring the. proper equilibriam, but. he ust learn 
that nothing can take the placu of the strenuous energy of 
tho will, and that in himself alene lies tlhe power to 
lift himself again te the deve? from which he has 
fallen, Vo! the cergmonials amd imenstations of those 
who aapire to practise Rija-Youu inast all be performed 
within, 

But various hiuts may be given to the studeut whieh may 
hulp him to attain the proper eqnilibrinm, and te keep 
it throughout the day. ‘Such a help he will find to be iu 
fixing the mind on the main questions of existence the first 
thing ia the morning. Before he sz vlet hing thorongh. 
ly wake himself and ask himsclf three questions, What 
umf? Why dol work ¢ Jlow dol wack ¥  Bnael: one 
will find his own worla to uuswer these questions, bat the 
geoeral meaning of them aff will he somewhat. as follows. 

Wintam ty Lam a fragment of the all-pervading 
Deity, entombed jo the flesh, and working out through 
slaw and painful propcess its evolution tuwards liberation 
nud re-union, 

Why-adlo (work 2] work to renel the home from which 
{ started—the pure slate of nneonditioned Lbuing— the richer 
for having fulfilled my mission in tha vale of tears. 
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How do I work? 1 work by striving to allow neither 
good not evil fortane to disturb the perfect serenity of my 
xoul; by detachment from all earthly desires ; by keeping 
the nitimate goal steadfastly in view; by doing good to 
all sentient crestnres, and so extending the sympathy and 
pity tor all that endures life: and by using every earthly 
act that has to be performed. as an act of sacrifice and 
devotion to the Deity within. : 

Those nnacqnainted with the astern wisdofn may bo 
apt to remark that saci thoughts altogether transcend 
ordinary morality, aud such indeed is the case. What the 
various exoteric telivions of the world blindly guope after, 
Vediutism if properly understand lead= to with secieutific 
aceuracy, and what is commonly known by the name of 
*Saiutship’ ia bat a step in the progress. 

The student should also remember that individual, like 
national development, must, as Matthew Arvoeld pute it, 
procoed simultaneously along many parallel lines; to pet 
otherwise is to produce # mal-proportiqnal nature, be i¢in 
uation orin man. fn other worda, to quute one of our 
teachers, “ the way is uot fonnd by devotion alune, by 
religious contemplation alone, hy ardent progress, by self- 
sacrificiug labour, by studious observation of life, none aloue 
can take the diecipls more thau one step onwarda, all 
steps are necessary to make up the ladder.” Of what nso 
are devotional rhapsodies or transcendental aspirations, 
unless to nerve you for the work of life? The mere 
delight in emotion in like enjoying a view fronau eminence 
over sone beautiful country, with, far away on the horizon, 
the piace Bi hts of the Celestial Mountains, for which 

you are a | bat, nnless dsed ag a stimulus to face the 
eat and ivil of the joaruey acroka the plain, you will 
never reach the mountaine, und the mere emotion becomes 
little better than an intellectual narcotio. 

But trae ia it that “ Bhakti,” though the last of the 
three gates of perfection, is also the first, for without devo- 
tion whence can come [he motive fo seek for the nnseen ? 
And how can there be any trae progress without the 
necessary prolude of an intense realisation of the ultimate 
goal? The devotional fecling however inust be need as a 
stimnlus, not enjoyed as a sedative. 

Similarly “ Gnéua™ and © Karma,” knowledge and work, « 
without the fire of “ Bhakti” are unable singly to conduct 
to the Supreme. Thestudentan the path of Sarma” may 
attain felicity among the Devas, but he cannot hope ta 
reach the stnpendons heights of the all-perfected hnmanity, 
unless be develops on his upward way some getms of 
devotion, which. however, it ix alinost impossible that he 
should fail to do. Inodeed. a truer way of stating the 
question will probablyhe that, though the predominating 
element in every soul will attract exch tow separate path 
way—one to the path of knowlidge—one to the path of work 
or duty-—and one to the path of love or devotion, yet no 
sonl of a true disciple is entirely without the other two 
elements, while the nnion of all threo in perfect oquiti- 
brium muat ever he the object before thé ‘disciples 
mind. -(Adapted ‘ Fron the Probleme of Tha Hidden 
Life” —By Pilgrim.) 


He. to whom all things nre one. and who redneeth all to 
one, and aecth all things in one. may he steadfast in hix 
heart and abide in peace with Gad.--Thomae  Kempia, 

What ix displuasiug Wo thee do not to thy fellow-rnsan. 
This is the whoie law, the rest is bnt commantary.—7he Tal- 
woud. 


Forward, till you see ‘the highest Haman nature is divine. 
—Tennyson. 
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What is Real Asccticism.* 
Tae river Jumna ling became classical by its ussuctutions. 
Mueh hoger rivers liko the Amuzou, the Missouri aud the 
ississipi dwindle into littleness by itesidy; wud tradition 
which is the crystallised pactry of national life has con- 
nected it with the name of Krishna, and thereby lent to it 
an extraordinary amonnt of sacredness and glory. 


One tine evening, se the story gous, Ridhu and 
Krishna were sweetly playing together on ils silver sands. 
when the vocl breeze of the hour brought with it a rich 
stream of Vedic music. Radha, surprised at the sound. 
asked ber lover whence it came, and Krisloa replied, 
: My dear, it seems to como from an dsrama in the 
neighbouring woods where a Sanyisin lives and does 
penance.’ Radha snid, * Really, these Sanydets renounc- 
ing their homes, wives and children and living in the 
forest seem to be the holiest of men: they deserve the 
grace of heaveu best und are sure to obtain it foremost. 
while a housebouler living in the midst of his family gets 
engrossed with its cares, and however pious le may be. 
can never attain. Sfoksha.’ Krishna coldly replied. * may 
he,’ aud began carelessly to play ow his favorite ilate. 
Hadha was, however, too deeply impressed with the 
forest life und its postic assovintiona to let go the tepic, 
and continued her pruises of ascetic life. ‘‘Vhere is 
something sacred,’ said sho, ‘in the orange robe and the 
humble roof of the Sanydsin, aud a mau living in the 
company of tall trees and large rivers most certainly be 

nd himself, aud God is better contemplated in the aoli- 
tude of the forest than iu the midst of family strife. I can 
couceive, my lord, of uno holier menthan thexe Riskis of 
the forest,’ aud she added, ‘shal} we go, my lord, to visit 
the holy sage who at this hour so full of calmness and 
repose recites the Vedic Rik ? For, thevery sight of these 
holy men is purifying, as the Sidstras say.’ Krishna 
replied, ‘Radha my dear, your wish is always my wish, 
aud we shall go to tho yonder Rishi; but to combiue plea- 
sure with devotion, we shall go to him with a funny tale. 
I shall disguixe myself as an old huvter, but you will be 
the rich and beautifal princess you already are, and we 
shall seek in his abode x night's xbelter againat the bensts 
of prey. I shall teil him & strange story about ourselves 
at which yon ought to take care that you do not smile’ 


So saying, he assumed to the intinite amusement of the 
lotus-eyed Rada the guise of av old hunter with wrinkled 
cheeks, grey. hairs, hunvb-buck and sveury feet, oud began 
to walk forth supported on the arms of the young prin- 
cese, 


The «ltrama was situated in a retired cornur of the 
forest close to the brink of a beautiful rivulet that branched 
off from the Jumna. It was « low but urtistically shaped 
hut; and everything about it was neat aud tidy, aud be- 
spoke of care and taste un the part of.its owner. The 
furniture consisted of several mud vessels. housebold 
utensils, woodentter's implements, neatly shaped woodeu 
seata, and softly tauned tiger and deer skins all of them 
arranged with considerable bousekceping skill, Outside 
were-n umber of tull trees overhanging the hut and lend- 
ing to it a picturesyue temple-tike appearance. There 
were orange robes banging on the branches of the trees 
aud enriobing them with a saintly aspect. It was a little 
after sunset when the Yadhuva pair reached the Asrama, 
and the moon had just begun to spread her silver beams. 


————_ 


* The first portion of this was originally contributed to The 
Thinker —En, 
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The monarch of the dscama was a iniddle-ged ian 
with nobeard more than deeent for his years. He was 
very fuir-louking and neatly drexsed in attractive orange 
robes which shone with st peculiar brightnesa in the infant 
moonlight. He sat on a broad stonu seat outside the hut 
fucing the cast; and uo sooner iid Rilha aud) Krishiua 
behold hin, than they respectfully fell at hie feet. The 
monk blessed them, and inquired who they were and where 
they came. Krixbna said, *O most holy ono, this fair, 
princess befure you is the daughter of the king of Suvrnja 
who came with her and x large retinue on « hunting 
expedition to these woudsa, where this morning a baud of 
wild elephunts scattered their company and set them 
fying in various directions. Tho princess got parted frum 
ber father, aud when she was running across the woods 
without knowing where her way was, she perceived a 
huge tiger parsuing her as if allured by the charms of her 
persou. She weuld havo fallen a prey to the wild animal 
and her benatiful bedy ture te pieces by ts bloody fangs. 
had it vot happened that ac that eritical riomenut Io was 
there, and with sone rerinant yet left of the skill in 
urchery for whieh Tous quite fumons in earlier day> 
aimed-a happy dart at the snimal’s neck and killed it. 
Then { heard hex ude. aud taking pity on her forlorn 
state oudertook, in spite ef my age, to condact ber to her 
father. We wandered all the day without finding .an 
trace of tho hunting gromp, and, being weary with foil 
and gricf aud afraid of the dangers of the forest, vest 
shelter of you for the nigtt ia your hely abede. Your 
holiness is sufficient guarantee for our safety in every way, 
and it is only God that has afforded us such a secure rest-' 
ing place at this hour.” The menk expressed sympathy 
for the princess in her distress aud generously offercd 
them the desired shelter. He showed a great hospitality 
towards his guests aud supplicd them with such refresh. 
ments as he had in stock, he praised the old hnater for 
his courage, chivalry aut kinduess, was very attentive tu 
his comforts, and kindly gave him adsiuk which hc 
said would be greatly refreshiug. The crafty honter 
thaukfully accepted the drink and in half an hou 
pretended to have fallen asleep and loudly snored. The 

trincess also took her bed in a corner of the hut. 
Searcely had aa hour elapsed in this way, when the 
monk approached the preucess and yently awoke her, She 
woke aud finding the Sangydstx on his knees by her si’ 
wrathfully asked him what he was about. *‘ Pardo me, 
O fair one,’ said he, ‘for my impudeuce. Never, never in 
may life have these eves beheld beauty tike yours—so 
captivating, so divine No mortal can resist the power 
of thy boundless charms ; and how, O my beloved, how cun 
J be calm while snch » pricoless treasure live so urar mo ?’ 
‘ts this your penance, your holiness, your renuuciation, O 
pitiable man,’ exclaimed the princess iu surprise and wrath, 
‘you vile mivcreaut, your Vedic learning, vour holy attire. 
your sage-like aspect,ix it all a disguise,a sham, ® pretepec’ 
Do you know’-——~* Excuse me, Madam,’ interrupted the 
moak, ‘ penance is painful, aud at the best obly endured. 
not enjoyed; and vs for holiness and renunciation, they 
exiat only in vame, und nowhere in reality. I took to 
this paintul lonely forest life only out of disguat, becuuse 
my wife, who was besntiful, though not one-thousandth 
as much as you are. deserted me. God has been ex- 
tremely kind to me in having throwu you, O pe-r'less one, 
in my bain in such huppy circamstances. The moon. is 
unendurably beautiful and waite only to be shamed by your 
face, and the old foo} lies theresnoring. The drink I have 
giver bim is a strong intoxicent and will not enffer him. 
to rise for three more days. Now is the hour, now,O sweet 
angel, not royal but divine, now is thea—’ ‘Vile wretch.’ 
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exclaimed! Radha ; and she could sny no more, her utter- 
auce was choked with anger. {ut hardly had the above 
words been pronounced, when the apparently sleeping in- 
toxicated old hunter suddenly started up in the shape of a 
fiercely -hixsing, infuriated and terrible serpent, and raised 
a dreadful hood towards the miscreant monk, who fright- 
ened beyond measure took to hiaheels. The hunter-xerpent- 
Krishna pursoed him for » while, till fying with desperate 
swiftness he disappeared in the woods. 

R4dha and Krishna were seon together again, when 
Radha said, ‘ How foolish L was! |] was deceived by ont- 
vard appearances, Renunciation does not cousist in- —’ 
Jut before she had finished, Krishna cried out,‘ Hold 
ttc, Ridha O dear, hot€ me. [| am heing drazeed 
iway, Ido not know hy what, hold we, hold.” Radha 
arprised beyond measure, canght: his arm and held 
1410 here, but strange to say delt herself also dragged 
dong with ‘Krishna, She tried her best to keep 
terself firm, but to no purpase, Something, a mysterious 
uuneless something, was dragging them on, they did not 
snow where, at least Radha did uot. She tele the electric 
power of the current that wos sweeping them onwards, 
mt could not know whence it came aud vwhere it took 
hem. She imploved Krishua toaceuunt for the strange 
phenomenon ; and on being repentedly urged by her, he 
sid, ‘IT myself do nut know : pertips some devotee drags 
won to him by the nameless power «of his love’, and play- 
filly ndded, ‘ You see how hurd it is ta be a God.’ Thas 
coverring they were dinggod on into a beaatifal or- 
chard, where to Ridha’s great. disappointment she beheld 
uc any bearded monk, cr hamnble devotee absorbed 
in steady rocditation, but’ a gay young man reposing 
uti a foftly enshioned cot und enjoying the sweet 
mothlight in the midst of six young damsels, who 
wert half-naked and, vying with cach otber in 
pleating him, were performing « circular dance, risa 
mancala, around that august personage. ‘Is this your 
worshipper, my lord,’ Radha soceringly asked; but Krishna 
coollyanid, ‘ We shall wait and see. Indeed, they had 
hardlyyto wait, fer, no sooner wns their presence known, 
than tha half-naked young danisels covered themselves in 
haste and fled away with shame and confusion: and the 

apparently gey yooug man sprang forth from his seat with 
joy, aud bowing down befare Ridhakrishna, said, ‘O God, 
my lord, welcome art Thou, welcome.’ My humble heart | 
offer Thee as thy sent, let my tears of joy wash Thy holy 
feet and let ray love,'O Lord, he Thy acceptable feast. All 
my penance is a zero before Thy infinite grace. .Bound- 
less is that grace, OQ Lord, and unparalleled except by 
Thy boundless power; nnd my feeble tongue longs 


toepend itself in extolling thut infinite power and 
grace, pines to die a martyr to Thy boondless 


glory—glory, which, in my feeble childish fancy, 1 may 
hken to a vaat immeasurable unfathomable ocean of 
milk. The san, the moon and the flood of strrs above and 
hélow are like the wavelets of that. occan, nnd cunflagra- 
tions and delages are its occasional atorms. The sky, the 
sena and mountains and rivers, which we, m our littleness, 
aro wont to call great, are droplets. in that mighty meisure- 
less ocean. The Inw of ita tides. tho music of its mighty roar 
and the immeusarable wenlth of its andiscovered depths, 
not even goda enn understand. My feeble eyes lose them- 
selves like rain drops in the oceau, in the beanty of Thy 
facg and form; and if my mind und senses quail even before 
Thy surface-show aa rocket shot against the sky, if there 
is nothing but Thyself to be likened to Thee, how can I 
know Thee,OLord, except by hecoming Thine ownself ? Tho 
Vedas say, “ Thon art nll forms yet forniess, all motion 
yet motionless, all names yet nameless, all time and apace 


yet timeless and spaceless, greater than the greatest aud 
amalier than the smallest.” Thon appearest to me now 
as a meh ;‘bat when I fook into Thee; Thou risest gran- 
der and grander, till all the stars and suns and moons 
und seas and lakes and men and beasts are scen to 
be the work of Thy fingers; and when T look closer 
yet, Thon art Thyself found to be this earth and all 
this boondless nniverse; and when YF loak still far- 
ther into Thee, all these maltitudes of worlds disappear, 
and there is found to be nothing but eternal light. eternal 
lovo and eternal bliss. Grant me, O God! to know Thee 
as Thyself, to know Thee as Thon canst uot he known.’ 
No sooner had the prayer crossed the lips of the gay young 
inan, than himself and Krishno electrically rushed together 
into a nratual embrace; and where they were, there 
apyicared to the wonder-filled vision of Radha, a mass of 
burning light, which slowly grew and devoured star after 
star, nntil the earth and all the worlds floated in it for a 
while as dust in the sunbeam, and finally died n nameless 
death into a spaceless column of brightness. Neither 
Krishua nor the g+y young man was to be seen; and to 
Radha, to whom alone was it given to see the unseenble, 
there was one universal woiseless music und ineffable 
measoreless joy, one bright eternal light, before which 
starlight, moonlight and sunlight were as darkness—one 
bliss in the enjoyment of whieh her thought expired. 
A few hours more, and the enraptured Radha awoke from 
her dream-like vision, nud fonnd herself in her palace iu 
the arms of her ever-beloved Krishna. ‘ Enchanter of 
enchanters,’ said she, ‘Thon hast taught me what troe 
renunciation is. It is net the flying away fron vife and 
children in body and thinking of them in mind, not the 
exchanging of houses for groves and tbe music of women 
for the song of birds. To renounce is a matter of the 
mind; for phyrical things are never renounced, +o long as 
the body, the grossest physical thing, Insts. The Samsara 
to be given up is inside, not outride; for the fluctaations of 
the mind (Chita chalana) anger, lust, desire, &e., form 
the real Samsara, To look at yon, and in your light to aban- 
don all attachment for the outer world. to be in it aud at 
the same time ont of it, is to realise yon; and in the 
enjoyment, of that realisation, to forget all forms aud 
names—this is trae Sanydsa. The hypocritical mouk left 
the thiugs of the earth in body, but kept them in his mind. 
The gay yonng man lived in them in body, but gave them 
upinmiud. The one was away from God even in the 
solitude of the forest. tbe ovher was with God in the 
very midst of music, women and dance. That is why, 
O Krishna, the former did not know you even when yon 
went to him and fled away from yon in shame and fear, 
while the Intter dragged you over to him and lost himself 
in you with prayer and hlias. 

“Whois a Sanyfsin ? He is the real Sanycsin. who leav- 
ing off all dharmas and the attachment of I and imine, and 
taking refage in Brakman, is convinced through practical 
realisation of great sayings (Mahid-rikya) like‘ Phat art 
thon,’ ‘ All this ie Brahman’ and ‘There is here votbing 
like, many,’ that he ia hitnself Brahman und wovea on in 
the world in undisturbed and changeless Sumddhi. He 
alone is worthy of worship: be is tho real Jogi, the real 
Paramahamea, the real Avadhiita and the real Bramkagnans. 

(Nirélamba Upanitshad. ) 

Here Sanydea or renunciation is indentified with the rea- 
lication of self; and in conformity with this the story may 
be nnderstood in the following way : , 

RAdha representa Chit Sakti or the faculty of wisdom, 
and Krishan is Steariipu or A’tman. The honting (ée., 
ronning after, worldy pleasures), the mad elephants of the 
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forest (the calarsities of the world), the tiger (fear) are 
all false to Radha and Krishna but taken to be renl by 
the monk (rajas or desire). Man, indeed, daily rans after 
the deev (pleasure), but too often meets with the mad 
elephant (disaster), and is pursued by the tiger (fear) ; but: 
all the three—pleasure, pain and fear, form 2 mere tale in. 
the light of the Swarépa which like a lLuater chasog fear, 
the resn't of mistaking the illusion, away. Radha being 
the faculty of wisdom, t. e., Buddht, turned away from the 
témasic illusion of the world towards Krishna or Self, can, 
therefore, afford to smile at the false tale of the viger and the 
elephant. Theagh turne | townris the self she isnat, haw- 
ever, totilly freed from doubt, and temptation is the resale. 
Tharis why she is taken to the monk (rajas), though 
already .bove famas Genorance or illnsiou) The near- 
ness of the self or the approach to realisation, already 
made by the fact of Buddki or intellect having become 
wisdom, saves ler; and the Syerdpa plays the serpent and 
threatens away desire. (Giid, V.59;. After the over- 
throw of rajas, Sativa alone remains (tamas having 
alreaty heen got over), and it drags on to it the Swardpa and 
the faculty of realising it, ¢,¢.. Krtslna and Radha. Sedtwa 
is represcuted as a gay youny mun, for its nature is cheer- 
fulness, and the soft cushioned seat is Sukh dsana iu its 
true sense (see sIparokeha annbhit’), The six damsels aro 
the mind and the senses, which play round the pure Nadia 
thongh in vain. They ar half-naked and try to tempt, 
for if fully revealed they will rouse disgust and can never 
tempt. When Ridna-Krishna or Upasana Mirti,ze., self, 
as conscionsly apprebended by wisdom, approaches, they 
all fly away ; and then Sutlwaguna and the Swaripa unite 
tovether into a nameless, formless Jydéis, which RAdba or 
wisdom no longer consciously pereeives, but swoons away 
in seeing. Here is the Sanydsa of the Upanishads. 

When the above Nirvikapl: Simadhi or Niskth is over 
wisdom returns to a conscions life, but freed from doubt 
and future possiblity of temptation rejoices in her light 
and her love to the self, in al! its manifestatious— hunter, 
serpent, l's‘wara and Brahman, 


Selections. 
MANKIND SHOULD BE GRATEFUL EVEN 
FOR THE IMPERFECTIONS OF GREAT MEN 


Lord Rosebery in concluding his,address at Glasgow in 
connection with the cuntenary of Robert Barns on the 2Ist 
of July last, said :-— 

“ Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by 
the study of imperfection as by the contemplation of perfec- 
tion. Had we nothing before as in our futile aud halting 
lives but safats and the ideal, we might well fail altoge- 
ther, Wegrope blindly among the catacombs of the world, 
we climb the dark ladder of life, we feel our way to futu- 
rity, but we can scarcely see an inch around or before ns. 
We stumble and falter and fall; our hands and knees are 
bruised and sore, and we look up for light and gnidance. 
Could we see nothing but distan: anapproachable impecca- 
bility we might well sink prostrate in the bopelessuess of 
emulation and the weariness of despair. Is in not then, 
when all seems blank and lightless and lifeless, whex 
streugth and courage flag, and when perfection seems as 
remote asa stur,is it not then tbat imperfection helps 
us P When we see that the greatest and choicest images of 
God have had their weaknesses like ours, their temptations, 
their hour of darkness, and their bloody sweat, are we not 
encouraged by their japses and catastrophes to find energy 
for one more effort, one more strnggle? Where they failed 


we feel it a less dishonour to fail ; their errors and sorrows 
inake, as it were, itn easier ascent from infinite imperfection 
to infinite perfection." Man after all is uot ripened by 
virtue alone Were it so, this world were a paradise 
of angels. No! like the growth of the earth, lio is 
the frnit-of all the seasons ; the accident of a thousand acci- 


' dents, a living mystery ,moving through the seen to the seen. 


He is sown in dishonour, he is matured under all the vayie- 
ties of beat and cold, in mist and wrath, in-sno-w# and va- 
pours, in the melancholy of the rutuma, in the torpor of 
winter, as well as in the rapture and fragrance of sammer, 
ov the baluy eflluence of spring-—its breath, its sunshine, 
its dew, And at the el, he is reaped—the product, not: 
of one climate, but of all; uot of good alone, butof evil: 
net of joy alone, but of sorrow. Perhaps mellowed ans’ 
vipened, perhaps stricken and witbered and sour. How. 
then, shall we judge any one? How, at any rate, judge, a 
giant. great in gifts, and great in temptation; great in 
streugth and great in weakoess 2? And when we thank 
heaven fou the inestimable gift of Barns, we do nat need 
to remember whereiu be was imperfect. We cannot brine 
ourselves to regret thar he was made of the same clay as 
eurscl ves,” , 


“Che Htman.” 
A\ LECTURE BY SWA'M1L VIVEKA‘NANDA, 


(l) The Differentiated Personal Uod. 

(2) The Partially Differentiated : Immanent Glod. 
(3) The Unidfferentiated : Impersonal God. * 

Many «f you have read Max Muller's celebrated book, 
‘Three Lectures onthe Veddnta Philosophy,” and some 
of you may, perhaps, have read in German Professor 
Deussen’s book on the same philosophy. From much that 
is being written and taught in the West about the religious 
thought of India one school of Indian thought is principally 
represented, that which is called Advaitésm, the monistic 
side of Indian religion ; and sometimes it is thought that ull 
the teachings of the Vedas ave comprised in that one 
system of philosophy. There have, however, been various 
phases of Indian thought, and perbaps this non-daulistic 
form is inthe minority as compared with the other phase 
From the niost ancient times there have been various sects 
of thought in India, and, as there never was a formulated 
or recognized church oy any body of men to desiguate the 
doctrines which should be believed by each sebool, peuple 
were very free to choose their own form, make their own 
philosophy and establish their own sects. We, therefore. 
tind that from the most ancient times Didia was fall of 
religious sects. At the present time Ido not know how 
many hnudreds of sects we have in India, and several fresh 
ones are coming into existence every ycar. It seems that the 
religions activity of that nation is simply inexhaustible. 

OF these various sects, iu the first place, there can be 
made two mnin divisions, the orthodox and the unortiw- 
dox. Those that believe in the Hindu Seriptures, the 
Vedas, as eternal revelations of truth are called orthodox, 
and those that stand on other anthority, rejecting the 
Vedas, are the heterodox in India. The chief modern un- 
orthodox Hindu ects are the Jains and the Buddhists. 
Excepting these, the orthodox Hindu sects comprise nearly 
the wholeof the Hindu popujation of Indiaatthe present tinie 
and alladmit the authority of the Hindu Scriptures, the 
Vedas. Some of them declare that the Seriptures are of 
much higher authority than reason; others, again, say 
that only that portion of the Scriptures which is rational 
should be taken and the rest rejected, 
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They, also, form various sect«. These sects were divided 
into thteé groups—the Sarkhyas, the Naiyéyikas and the 
Mimémeakas. Of these three groups two, the Siukhyas 
aid the Naiytyikas, although they existed as philosaphical 
schuols, failed to form any rect. The one sect. that now 
really covers India is that of the later Mimamsakas. or the 
Vedantiats, Their philosophy is enlled Vedautism. All 
the various philosophies are based on the Vedautas, the 
Hindu Seriptures, but the monists took the nate to them- 
selves as a speciality, because they wauted to base the whole 
of their theology and philosophy upon the Vedas and 
nothing else, and in the course of time they prevailed, and 
all the various sects of India that now exist can be referred 
ta some form of these Vedantists. Yet these Vedintists 
are not unanimone in their opiuione. 


We find now that there are three priucipal variations 
among the eects. On one point they all agree, aud that is 
that they all believe in God. All these Vedantists also 
believo the Vedas to be the revented word of that Ged, 
not exactly in the same sense, perhaps,as the Christians 
uo: the Mahommedans believe, or the Buddhists, but 
ins very peculiar sense, Their iden ia that the Vedas are 
ti Xptession of the knowledge of God, and, as God, is 
eternal, His knowledge is eternally with Him, and so are 
the Vedas eternal. There is another common ground 
of belief; the botief in the creation in cycles; that the 
whole of this creation is oppearing and disappearing ; it is 
projected and becomes grosser and vrosser, and that at the 
end of an incaleulable period of time the whole thing he- 
comes finer and dissolves, and snbsides, and then comes 2 
period of reat, Again, it beaine to appear. ‘They admit 
one material, which they call dhkdsa, something Itke the 
presert ether theory of the scientists, and a+ power 
which they call prina. About this prdna they declare 
that by its vibration all the universe is produced. When 
a cycle ends, all this manifestation of nature be-omes finer 
and finer and dissolvea back to that dkdsa, that ether, 
which cannot be seen or felt, yet. ont of which everything 
is mannfactured, All the forces that we see in nature, 
either as gravitation, cr attraction, or repulsion, or ar 
thought, as feeling, as nervous mdtion—all these, various 
forces resolve into that prana and the vibration of that 
prdna ceases; iu that state it remains until the beginning 
of the next cycle. Prina then begins to vibrate, and that 
vibration acts upon the ‘this. and all these forms are 
thrown out in regolar succession. 


The first sect aboat whom I want to speak to yon is 
that which we style in India the “ Dnalists.” The Vual- 
infa are those who believe that God, whois the Creator of 
the universe and ita Ruler, is eternally separate from 
nature, eternally separate from the human soul. The 
soula, according to all the different theories. are eternal. 
God is eternal ; nxture is eternal ; x0 are all soule. Nature 
«nv the souls become maniforted aud change, but God 
remaing the same. According to the Dualtiats, egain, this 
God is personal, in that He has qualities, not. that he har 
body. o stct believos that God has body, only that He 
has human attributes ; He is inercifnl; He is just; He 
is powerful; He is almighty ; He can be appronched; He 
eau be prayed to; Ha can he loved; He loves in’ return, 
and aoforth. Inone word, He is a human God, ouly 
infinitely greater than man; He has none of the evil quah- 
tice which men have. ‘Ile ia the reapository of an intinite 
number of blossed qualities: that is their detinition. his 
God is creating thianniverse ont of nature. tHe cannot create 
withoat materials. and nature is the materi, oat of which 
He creates this whole universe, Some of the Dnnlists 
are what they call the ' Atomiasts,” who betieve that this 


nature is nothing bot-an infinite onmber of atoms, and 
God's will acting apon these atoms, creates. The Ve- 
d&ntista deny the atomic theory; they say this theory 
is perfectly illogical. Supposing there were tome, 
according to the theory atoms must. be indivisible. They 
are like geometricai points, without parts or magnitnde, 
but something witbout parts or magnitude, if multiplied 
an infinite number of times, will remain therame. Any- 
thing thac hae uo parts will never make ype 3 that 
has parts; auy number of zeros added together will not 
make one single whole number. So, if these atoma are 
such that they have no parts or magnitude, ont of snch 
atoms the creation of the oniverse is simply impossible. 
Therefore, according to the VedAntic duatiats, there is this 
nature, which they call indiacrete or undifferentiated, and 
ont of that God creater this universe. The vast masa of 
Indian people are duatists. Human natnre ordinarily can- 
not conceiveofanythiny higher thanthis We find ninety 
percent. of the population of this earth of ours who believe 
in any religion are duatista. All the religions of Eorope 
and Wertern Asia are. dualistic ; they have to he; they 
cannot think of anything which is ont concrete. Man 
natarally likes to cling to that which bis intellect can 
grasp. ‘hat is to say, be can only conceive of bigher spi- 
ritual ideas by bringing them down to his own level. He 
can only grasp ahstract thoughts by making them concrete. 
‘This ia the religion of tbe mars of mankind allover the 
world. They believe ina God who ig entirely separate 
from them, as it were, a great king, a high, mighty mon- 
arch, At thesamotime they make Him purer thanthe mon- 
archs of the earth ; they give Him all the good qualities and 
remove the evil qualities from Him, as if it were ever 
possible for to exist witbout evil; as if there conld be 
any conception of light without s conception of darkness. 
ith all dualistic theories the first difficalty to present 
itself wonld be, How is it possible that, under the rule of 
a juet and mercifnl God, the repository of an infinite onm- 
ber of good qnalities, there can be so many evils in this 
world ¥ This question has arisen in all dualistio religions, 
but the Hindus never invented a Satan as an answer to it. 
All of these secta, with one accord, lay the blame on man 
bimself, and it was easy for them to do this. How f Be- 
cause, as I have jnst now told yon, they do not believe 
that souls were created out of nothing. We see in this 
life that we shape and can form all our future: every one 
of as, every day, is trying to shape to-morrow. To-day 
we fix the fate of to-morrow ; to-morrow we will fix the 
fate of the day after to-morrow, and so on. It is quite 
logical that this reasoning can be pushed backward, too. 
If, by our own deeds, we shape oor destiny in the 
future, why not apply the same rule to the past P If, 
in an infinite chain, a certain nnmber of links, repert- 
ed alternately, eternally recur, then, if one of these 
»aps be explained, we can explain the whole chain. 
So, in this infinite length of time, if wecan cat off one por- 
tion and explain that portion and understand it, then, if it 
be trove that nature ia‘aniform, the same explanation mast, 
apply to the whole ohain of time. If it betrue that we are 
working out our own destiny here within this short space 
of time, if it be trne that everything mnrt have a canse as 
we see it now, it must also he true that that which we are 
now is the effect of the whole of the past ; therefore, no 
other person is necessary to shape the destiny of mankind 
but man himeelf. The evils that are in this world are 
cansed hy none elxe but ourselves. We have caused all 
this evil ; and, jast as we constantly seo misery resulting 
from ovil actions, ao we can also see that much of the ex- 
isting misery in the world ia tho effect of past wickedness 
in man. Man alone, therefore, according to this theory, in 
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reapousible ; God is not to blame ; He the externally merci- 
ful Father is not to blame ut all. “ We reap that we gow.” 

Auother peculiar doctrine is that every soul mast 
eventually come to salvation. Noone will be loft. Through 
various vicissitudes, through various sufferings gud en- 
joyments, in the end, each ove of them will come aut. 
Comg out of what % The one common idea of all Hindu 
secta ig that all souls bave to get ont of thin universe. 
Neither that universe which we vow see and feel or 
‘even that which we can imagiue, is the sight, the 
real one, because both are mixed up, with good and 
‘evil. According to the dualists, there ig beyoud this 
universe one where there is omy happiness und 
only good and, what is much dearer to them, where 
thers will be uo more necessity of being horn and reborn, 
of living and dying. No moredeath thare; no more 
disease. It will be eterval happiness, where they will be 
iu tho presence of God for all time and enjoy God forever. 
‘They believe that all beings, from the lowest worm up to 
the higbest augels and gods, will all, sooner or later, come 
to that world where there will be no more misery. But 
this world will never stop ; it gues on infinitely, although 
moving ip waves andfulls. Although moving in cycles, it 
naver ends. The uumber of souls that are to be saved, 
that are to be perfected is infinite. Some ure in plants; 
_ some are ip lower animals ; some are in men ; sume are in 

gods, but all of them, even the highest gods, are imper- 
fect, are in bondage. What iqthe boudage ? The neces- 
sity wf being born aud the necessity of dying. Even the 
hiyhest gods die. What are these gods, agaio ? They 
mean certain states, certain offices. For ,instauce, Indra, 
the king of gods, means a certnin office ; some soul which 
was very high bas gone to. fill that post in this cycle, and 
after this cycle he will be born ogain «s mau and come 
down und the man who is very good io this cycle 
will go and fill that post in the next cycle. So with 
all these gods; thoy are certain offices which have 
been filled alternately by millions and millions of 
souls, who, after filling that office, all came down and be- 
came men. Those who dv good works in this world, help 
others, but with au eye to reward, Loping to reach heaven 
or Yo y-* praise uf their fellowmen, must, when they die, 
have tic benefit, the reward of these good works, so they 
become these gods. But tlut is uot salvation; salvation 
never will come through this hope of reward. Whatever 
nian desires the Lord gives him that. Men desive power ; 
they desire prestige; tney desire eujoyments aa gods, and 
they get these desires fultilled, but no effect of work can 
be eternal ; the power of any work willbe finished after « 
certain length of time ; it may be cons, but after that it 
will he finished, and these gods must full duwu again and 
become men and will be given one more chance for Jibara- 
tion. The lower animals will come up and become-men, 
become gods, perhaps, again become men, or go_ back to 
avimals, until willcome the tine when they will get rid 
of ull this desire for enjoyment, this thirst for life, this 
clinging on to the “ me and mine.” This “ me and mine,” 
uccording to the Hindo sects, is the very root of all the 
evil in this world, If you ask a dualiat whose child this 
will be if it is not mine, he will aay, ‘‘ lt is God's; if my 
property is not mine, “ It is God's.” Everything should 
be held as God's, 

Now, these doalistic secta in India are great vegetarians, 
great preachers of vov-killiug of animals. But their idea 
about it is quite different from that of the Buddhist. If 
you ask a Baddhist, * Why do you preach against killing 
any apimal ?” be aays, We have no right tp take any 
life," and if yon ask a dualist, “ Why do you not kill any 
avimal ?" he says, “ Because it is the Lord’ So the 


dlualist says that this me and mire” is tu be applied te 
Gud nnd Gad alone: He in the only “ me,” aud everything 
is His, Where man has come to that state tbat he has. 
no “ae and ning,” when everything ia given up to the 
Lord, when he loves everybody aid is rendy oven to give 
ap his life tor a little animal, without any desire for 
tuward, then his heart will be puritied, nud when the heart 
has been puritiod theu into that heart will cons the love 
of God, which is inherent in every soul, ‘This God is the 
vory centre uf attraction fur every soul, und the dualist 
says, “Tf you take-u needle and cover it up with olay, that 
needle will not be attracted by a magnet, but os soon as 
the clay las been washed off, the needle will be attracted 
by the mageut.” God is the magnet, and the Iman sunl 
is the needle. und his evil works the dirt aud dust that 
cover it. As soon as the suv is clenr it will coma by its 
natural attraction to God and remain with Him forever, 
but will remain etervully separate from God. Each 
soul, if it wishes, can take any form; will be able 
to make a huudredt bodies if it wishes or to have 
no body at all. if it su desives. It wil be ulmiost 
almighty. except that it will be unable to create; that 
belongs te God alone. N-ne. however perfect, can 
manage the affairs of this universe; that belongs to Gad. 
But all souls. when they become perfect, becorae happ. 
forever and live eternally, with God. This is the dualisti 
statement. 

One other idea the dunlists preach. They protest against 
the idea of praying to God, “Lord, give me this and give 
me that.” They think that should not. bedone. If man 
must ask some materiul gift he should ask inferior being» 
for that ; ask one of these gods, or the ungels ora perfect- 
ed being for such things. God is only to be loved." It is 
almost a blaspbemy to pray to God, * Lord, give me this 
aud give me that.” According to the danlists, therefore. 
what a man wants sooner or later he'will got, by praying 
to one of the gods, but if he wants salvation be most wor- 
ship God. This is the religion of the masses of Indin. 

Above them are what we call the qualified non-dualists. 
with whom the real Vedanta philosophy begins. The) 
make the statewent that the effect is never different fron 
the case; the effect is but. the cnuse reprnduced in anotbe: 
form. If this aniverse is the effest and God tbé cavse, it 
must be God Himself—it canuot be anything but that. 1 
any nature exists separute from God Himself, italao will be 
infinite; so will be time and space. Thanos imuiltipti«d, there 
will be millions of infinite and independent existences, which 
ix not reasonable. They start, therefore, with tha assertion 
that God is hoth the efficient aud the material canso of this 
universe ; that He Hiaself is the Creator, and He Himself 
is the materiul out of which the whole of uatore is project- 
ed. The word which is ‘creation’ ‘in your language is, 
in Sanskrit, exactly “ projection.” because there is no sect 
iu India which believes in creation, as it is regarded in the 
West ; a something coming out of nothing. It seems at 
oue time there were a fuw that had some suoh idea, but 
they were very quickly silenced. Atthe present time 1 
do notkvow of any sect that believes this, What we 
mean by creation is projection of that whieb already exist- 
ed. Now, this whole universe, according to this sect, 
is God Himself. Ife is the material of this universe. .We 
read from the Vedas. *' As the drnandbhi, spider, takes the 
thread out of his own ondy and draws it in, even go ,this 
whole nniverse has come out of that Being. 

If the effect is the cause reproduced, the question is, 
How do we find thia material, dull, unintelligent universe 
produced as the manifestation of God, who ia not material, 
whe is eternal intelligence? How, if the cause ja pure 
and perfect, is the effect quite different? What do these 
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qualified non-dualists say? ‘Theirs is a very peculiar 
theory. They say that these three existences, God, and 
nature, and the soul, are One. God is, as it were, the 
soul; and natore and sonls are the body of God. Just as 
T have a body and I have asoul, so this whole universe 
and my soul also are the body of God, and God is the soul 
of my soal. Thus God is the material cause of the 
universe, The body may be changed—niay be yoang or 
uld, strong or weak—bat that does not change the sont at 
all, It in the same eternal existence, manifesting through 
Hie bad§. Bodies fall off one after another, but the sont 
tovs vot change, Even so this whole universe ix the body 
uf God, and in that sense itis God. But the ehange in 
this nuiverae doea not affect God. Out of this material 
Ue creates this universe, and at the end of a cyele His 
hody becomes finer, it contracts, and atthe beginning of 
another cycle it becomes expanded again, and ont. of it 
vvalve all there different worlds. 

Now, both the dualists and the qualified wou-duslists 
admit that the +oul is by its nature pure, but throngh its 
own deeds it is made impure. The qualified nou-dualists 
express it more beautifully than the dualists, by saying 
that the soul’a purity and perfection become contracted 
and again become manifest, and that what we are row 
trying to do is to remanifest the intelligence, the purity, 
the power which is natural to the soni. Souls have a 
multitude of qualities, but not that of aliightiness or all- 
knowingnese. This is the nature of the soul. It bas 
‘become contracted tbroagh past misdceds; every wicked 
dead contracts the natare of the soul, aud every ood deed 
expands the nature of the soul, and these souls are all part 
of God. “ As from a mass of fire inillions of aparks fiy, of 
the same nature, the same ingredients, yel not the sume. so 
even from this infinite Being, God, these souls have come. 
Each has the same nature, yet not the same.” Each has 
the same goal. The God of the qualified non-dualists is 
ilso the Personal God, the reponitory of an infiaite nnm- 
her of blessed qualities, only He is interpenetrating every- 
thing in the universe. He is immanent iv everything and 
everywhere, and where the Scriptures say that God is 
everything they say that that means that God is inter- 
penetraticg everything, not that God has become the wall, 
but that God is in the wall. There is not a particle, not 
sn atom in the universe where Ho is not, both intarnal 
and external. The soale ave all limited; they are not 
omuipresent ; each soul is-very, very limited, hat they get 
expansion of their powers and become perfect. No more 
is there birth and death for these souls; they live with 
God forever. 

Now we came to the Advaitist, the list, and what 
we think the fairest flower of philosuphy and religion 
that any country in any ago has produced, where hnman 
thought attains its highest. expression and even goes 
beyond the mystery which seems to be impenetrable. 
This ia thenon-dualistic Vedintism. It is too abstruse. too 
elevated, to be the religion of the masses, Even iv India, 
ita birth-place, where ithas been ruling supreme for the 
last three thousand years, itis not uble to permeate the 
masses. As we go on we will find that it is difficult for 
eventhe most thinking man aud woman in any country 
to understand Advaitism. We have madi ourselves #0 
weak ; we have made oursylves wo low. We may make 
great olaims, but we naturally want to lea on somebody 
else, We are like little, weak plants, nlways wanting a 
support. How many times I am asked for x * comfortable 
religion ;" very fow ask forthe trath. Fewer still dare to 
1. -nthe truth, and fewest of alldare follaw trath in its 
practical bearings. It ia not their fault ; it ia all tho weak- 
ness in the brain. Any new thougtit, eapeciully of a high 
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kind, creates a disturbance, wants to make a new chanel 
agit were, inthe brain matter, and that unhbinges.the 
system; trows men «ff their balance. Then comd,®, 
hundred sorts cf sarroandings, a huge. masa of auciant 
superstitions, patsroal saperstition, clasa superstition, city 
superatition, country auperstition, and beyond this all the 
vast mass’ of superstition that is innats in the haman. 
being. Yet there are a few brave souls in this world who. 
dare conceive the truth, who dare take it ap, and-who 
dare follow it up to the last end. 

What dees the Advaitist declare? He saya, if there 
isa God, that God must be both the material and the 
efficient caose of the universe. Notouly is He the Creator, 
but. He is niso the created. He Himself ia this nniverse. 
How can that beP God, the pure, the spirit, has become 
this uuiverse? Yea; »pparently. That which all 
ignorant people see, thix universe, does not exist. You 
and | aod all these things we xce, what are these? 
Mere self-hypnotiam; tbere is but One Existence, the 
Infinite, the ever-existing Que. In tbat Existsnce we 
dream all these varions dreams. It isthe diwan 
beyond all, the Lafiuite, beyond the known, beyond the 
kvowable; i, and through Tbat we sea thia universe. It 
is the only reality. It is thie table ; It is the audiauce before 
me; It-is the wall; It is everything, miuus the oame and 
form. Take the form of the table, take away the name ; what 
remains is that It. The Vedantiat does not call lt either 
He or She; these are fictions, delusionn of the hamaa 
brain ; there is no.sex in the soul. People who are ander 
illusion, who have become like animals, see a woman ora 
man; living Gods do not see menor women, How caa 
they who are beyoud everything have apy sex idea ? 
Every one and everything ia the .t¢man—the Self—the 
sexless, the pure, tbe ever blessed. It is name and form 
that makes the difference. It ia the pame, the form, tbe 
body, which are material, aud they make all this differ. 
ence. If yon take off these two differences of name and. 
form the whole aniverse is Oue ; there are uo two, no three, 
but Oue everywhere. Yun and [ are one. There is neither 
nature, nor. God, nor the auiversa, only that One Infinite 
Existenoe,out of which, through nameand form, all these 
are manafactared. How to know the Knower? It can- 
not be known. How can you see your own Self P You 
caa only reflect yourself. So all this anivarse is the refleo- 
tion of that One Eternal Being, tbe Atman, aud, as the 
reflection falls apoa good or bad reflectors, good or. bad 
images are cast ap. So, in the murderer, the reflector is 
bad and not the Self. In the saint the reflector is pare. 
The Self—the Atman—is by its own nature” pure. [t is 
the same that ie reflecting itself from the lowest wortn to 
the highest and ‘most perfect beings, the One Existence of 
the nniverse. The whole of this universe is One Unity, 
OneExistance, physically, mentnily, morally andspiritaally. 
We are looking apon thia One Existence in different forms 
and oreating all these imagen opon it. To the being who 
has limited himself to the condition of maa this world is 
what he.eeee. To the being who is ona higher plane of 
existeace it may become like heaven.. There is buat one 
Soul ia the auiverse, not two. It neither comes nor goes. 
It neither reincarnates nor dies, nor is horn. How oan it P 
How to die P Where togo? All these heavens and all 
these earths, andall these places are vain imaginations of 
the mind. They do not exist; never exiated in the past 
and never will exist iu the future. 

{ am standing here, omnipresent, eternal, Where can 1 
goP Where am’'[ not. already P 1 am reading this hook 
of nature. Page after page | am finishing and turning 
over, and one dream of life goos away. Anuther page of 
life ia tarned over ; another dream of life comes, and it 
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es away, rolling and rolling, and when | bave finished 
i play Tet it aia strat aside, throw away the book, 
aud the whole thing is finished. Wlutt does the Advaitist 
preach ? He dethrones all the goda that ever oxisted, or 
ever will exist in the universe and places on that throne 
the Self of man, the .(aan, higher than the sun and moon, 
higher thnn the heavens, more infinite than this intinite 
universe itself. No books, no Scriptures, uo science, cau 
ever imagine the glory of that Self, that appears as man, the 
most glorious God thut ever was, the only God that ever 
existed, ever exiats, or ever will exist. lam to worship, 
therefore, none but my Self. “1 worship my Self,” says. 
the Advuitist. Whom te bow down to? salute wy 
Self. Whemto go to for help? Who can help me, the 
infinite being of the aniverse? These are fools’ dreama, 
brain ballucinations ; whoever helped any one? Never. 
Wherever you see a weak man, a dualist, weeping end 
wailing for help from somewhere ubove the skies it is 
because bedoea uot know that the skies also are in him. 
Ho waute belp from the skies, and the helpcomes. Wesee 
that it comes; but it comes from within, and he mistakes it 
as coming from without. Sometimes a sick man is lying 
on his bed, and he heurso tap on the door. He gets up 
and opens the door. Nobody. He goes back to his bed, 
and aguin be hearsthe tap. He gets up aud opens the door. 
Nobody. At last he fints that it wos his own heact beating. 
which he interpreted as a knock at the door. Thus all this 
vain s2arch after the gods above, gods of the skies, gods of 
the water, after it has completed the circle, oomes back to 
the point from which it started—the human soul—and man 
finds that the God for whom be was soroning in every bill 
and dale, for. whom he wae seeking in every little brook of 
water, in every temple, in little churches, in worse heavens, 
that God whom he was even imagining as sitting in heaven 
and ruling the world, io bis owa Self. Iam He, and He 
am I, None bat I was the God, «nd this little 1 never 
existed, | 

Yet, how could that perfect God have been in thia delu- 
sion ? It never wss. How could a perfect God have heen 
dreaming ? He never dreamed, Trath never dreams. Oue 
choad ig there ; another comes und pushes it aside and takes 
its place. Another comes and pushes that one ont. The very 
qnestion where did this illusi-n arise is abeurd. [Nu-ion 
arises from illusion rlone. There will be no illasion as soon 
as the trath ix seen. [lusion always rests apon illusion ; it 
Never cested apou God, the Truth, the Atman, You are urver 
iu theillng‘on ; itis itInsion thatis in you. before yoo. “ As 
before the eternal bino sks clouds of varions hae and color 
come. they remain there for « short time and again 
disappear, leaving it the same blue, eternally atandiny, even 
su are you, eterually pure, eternally perfect; you are the 
veritabte gods of the aniverse ; uay, therearenottwo, there 
is bat One.” It ig a mistake to way you and J;say” 1.” Ie 
i- Iwhe am eating in millions of moaths ;. how can 1 be 
hungry ? lt ia T who nto working in an infinite number of 
hands; how can I be inactive ? ItisI whowm living the life 
ofthe whole aniverse ; where is dent forme ? Lam beyeaud 
ulllife, beyond all death. Whereto seek for freedom, for 
Tam free by my natare ? Whocen make me bount, the God 
of this auiverse? What are these booka for me? These 
Scriptores of the world are bat little maps, wannng w 
dolinente tay glory. who #m the only existenve of the uni- 
verse. Thas says the Advaitist. 

“ Know the truth and be free in a mement.” All the 
darkness will vanish. When man !us aeen himself us ane 
with the infinite Being ot the universe, when all oe parate-- 
neas hos ceased, when 11 men, all wouen, «ll ingels, all 
gods, all animals, ull plants, the whole universe has been 
melted into that oneness then all fear disappears. Whom 


to fear ? Can Thurt myself ? Can I kit! myself ? Cau ! 
injure myself ? Do vou fear yourself P Then will alt sorrow 
disappear. What can canse me sorrw ? Fain the One 
Existence of the universe. Thou ull jenlousies will dis- 
appear ; of whom to be jealous ? Of myself ? Then all bad 
feelings disappear. Against whom will t have this bad 
feeling ¢ Ayniust myself ¥ There is none in the universe 
but me. And this is the ane wav, anys the Vedantist, to 
this knewledge. Kill out this differentiation ; kilbout this 
superstizion that there are many. He who, in this world 
of many, seus that One; he who in this mass of insontiency 
sees that One Sentient Heing : he who in this world of 
shadow ewehes that Reality, unto bim belongs eterm) 
peace, unto none else, unto none else.” 

These are the snlient points of the three steps which 
Indian religious thonght has taken in regard to God. We 
have seen thatit hegun with the Personal, the extra cosmic 
God. It went from the external to the internal coxmic 
body, God immanent in the universe, and eaded in idepti- 
fying the Soul itself with that God, and making one 
unit Soal of all these various manifestations in theuniverse. 
This is thedast wordefthe Vedas. It. begins with daativm, 
goes ie the qaalified monista and ends in the perfect 
monism. We have seen, also, how very few in this world 
van come to the last, dare believe in it, and fewerstill dare 
act according to it, Yet we know that therein Lies the 
explanation of all ethics, of all moratity and all spirituality 
of the universe. Why is it thut every one rays, * Do good 
to others *"* Where is the explanation ? Why is.it that all 
great men have proached the brotherhood of mankind, aud 
greater men have preached the brotherhood. of all lives ? 
Why is it so? Because, whether they were conscious of it 
or not, behind all that, through all their irrational and 
peracnal superstitions, was peering forth the eternal light 
of the Self, denying all mauifoldness, denying that there 
are two existences in the universe and asserting that the 
whole universe is bat One. 5 


Again, the last word gave us one universo, which, through 
the senses We see as matter, through the intellect ag souls 
and tbrough the spiritus God. Tothe man whothrows npon 
himself veils, which the world calls‘ wickedness and evil. 
this very universe will changeand becomea hideous place ; 
to another man, who wants enjuy ments, thia very universe 
will change its appenrance and become a heaven, and tu 
the perfect muu the whole thing will vanish and hecome 
his own Self. 

Now, as seciety exists at the present time, all these three 
Stages are necessary ; the one does not deny the other ; ono 
is simply the fulfilment of the other. ‘The Advaitist, the 
qnalified Advaitist, does not say that doatism ia wrong ; 
it is a right view, but alower view. Ic is not wroug, Itis 
on the way to truth; therefore hart’ nove; let everybody 
work ont his own vision of this aniverse, uccording to Lo 
own idens. Hnrt none, injure none, deny the position v: 
none ; take man where hestands, and ifyou can, lend him 
& helping hand and put him on @ higher platform, but do 
not injure-and do not destroy. Al} will come to trath in 
the long ran, * when all the desires of the heart will be 
vanquished, then this very mortal wit] hecome immortal :" 
then the very man will become God. 

Thought is best, when the mind is gathered into herself 
and none of these things trouble her—noither sounds wor 
sights nor pain nor any pleasure—whon she has as Uttle as 


possible to dowith the body, and has no bodily sense or 
feeling, but is aspiring after true being.—Socrates. 

He sees with equal eyes as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a aparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systema into ruin burl'd, 

Aud now a bubble burut, and now a world.— Pope. 


